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WHERE SOCIALISM 
HAS FAILED. 


FAILURES IN FRANCE. 


OCIALISM, in various forms, has been attempted on 

many :oèdasionhs in the past... Actual experiments have 

been made in différent places, at different. times, and under 
varying circumstances. ut 

What is the record of these experiments ? 

It is a record of many failures. The only cases where 
anything approaching success has been attained are those 
in which the communities have been small in membershiv, 
where all personal freedom has disappeared; or those in which 
strong religious influences have been the moving spirit, and 
where a poor standard of life has been the rule. 

For present purposes it is not necessary to go further back 
in history than 


THE COMMUNE OF 1793— 


which some Socialists in this country claim as the movement 
which marked the beginning of the true Socialistic system 
under the famous, though hypocritical, motto, “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity." The Commune of 1793 lasted 
two years. Those two years were years of tyranny and 
oppression for the people of Paris. They were years of 


- wholesale executions, massacre, imprisonment, spying, licen- 


tiousness, and atheism. The citizens were severely taxed, 
the working classes were pauperised, public workshops were 
opened, but for all this the people were brought to a state of 


famine. 


| THE BAB(EUF CONSPIRACY. 


| A few years later in this revolutionary period, a fresh attempt 
, was made to put into practice some of the quack remedies 
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advocated by modern Socialists. Baboeuf, originally a land 
surveyor, became a journalist and a follower of the “school” 
of Marat. His great idea (amongst many) was that it was 
an easy thing to transfer to the poor the property of the rich. 

From this he set up the “ DOCTRINE or THE COMMUNITY i 
oF Goopns." @ 

But by the time that Baboouf set up this idea the French 
people were getting tired of revolution and revolutionary ideas. > 
| They had had enough of them and their results. Disgusted 
| beyond measure, the working men turned aside and would have 

nothing to do with theories whigh had only brought them famine 


| and all its resulting evils. 

| Like most conspiracies, the Babceuf conspiracy failed. It 
| ended with an attenipt at rescue of its leader from the military 
| camp, an attempt which only resulted in some thirty people 
being shot, and in several others being sentenced to transpor- 
tation, whilst Babceuf himself and his immediate helper, a 
man named Darthe, were tried and executed in 1797. 


SAINT-SIMONISM. s 


) Saint-Simon himself was an aristocrat who fought in the 
American War of Independence and was imprisoned during 
the French Revolution. But many of his ideas on industrial 
matters were those of a Socialist demagogue of the present 

i day. 

His great work, “ Le Système Industriel" was published 
in 1821. He felt sure that financial ruin was then imminent. 
( His aim was to set up an aristocracy of merit for an aristocracy 
of privilege. He demanded that Society should be organised 
on a new or industrial basis, every hereditary right and acquired 
privilege to be done away with, and every man to be assured of 
the freest development of his capacities. He did not, however, 
face the problem as to how his new hierarchy of merit was to 
be selected. 

The “ school ” of Saint-Simonism was little known until about 
the year 1830, when it began to attract a good deal of attention 
in Europe. Some of the young bloods of France joined it, and 
a community, living out of a common purse, was established. 

The community came to grief over the usual stumbling- ` 
block. l 

The marriage trouble crept in, and the two great leaders of | 
the movement—Bazard and Enfantin—quarrelled. 
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Bazard, with many important members, seceded, and 
Enfantin, who believed in free love and had advocated these 
ideas on the relations of the sexes, led the Association into the 
lowest depths of extravagance and absurdity until the courts 
of law interfered. He was condemned to a year’s imprison- 
ment for publishing articles contrary to public morality, and 
the Society of Saint-Simon was broken up in 1832. 

The first systematic presentation of Socialism in practice 
may be regarded as due to the Saint-Simonian School; and it 
ended in failure. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL WORKSHOPS. 


In 1848 Louis Blanc, a great Socialist, was allowed by the 
French Provisional Government, of which he was a member, 
to establish National Workshops. 

The objects of these workshops was to fulfil the Government's 
promise to provide work for all. 

Amongst other shops which were set up by Blanc was a 
great co-operative tailors’ establishment. 

“The Government made the buildings suitable for the 
purpose without rent or charge; furnished the capital, without 
interest, necessary to put it into immediate and full operation ; 
and gave an order, to commence with, for 25,000 suits for the 
National Guard, to be followed by more for the Garde Mobile, 
and then for the regular troops.” 

In addition to all this, the contract price was the same 
as that demanded by private enterprise, namely, eleven francs 
(8s. 74d.) per dress. Fifteen hundred men were started at 
work; and the Government undertook to advance each day 
two francs (1s. 7d.) to each man as “subsistence money,” 
pending the ultimate division of profits. 

When the accounts came to be squared, and the ls. 7d. 
a day “ subsistence money" had to be deducted, the balance 
proved to be, not a profit, but a loss. The “ subsistence money ” 
had resulted in exceeding the sum of eleven francs. It worked 
out at rather more than sixteen francs for each dress. And 
yet, at eleven francs for each dress, the individual master tailor 
had been in the habit of making a profit, paying his rent and 
interest on his capital, in addition to paying good wages to his 


` men, instead of the beggarly pittance of Is. 7d. per day 
f subsistence money." (See the Economist of May 20th, 1848.) 
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Blanc’s influence with the mob being feared, the 
Government itself proceeded to set up ateliers nationaux, and 
the number of those who demanded work steadily increased. 
By the end of May, 120,000 ‘‘ unemployed” were enrolled in 
the ateliers, Government was reduced to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and on the 28th June the workshops were closed. 
The deluded and starving workers rose in insurrection. Then 
the Omnipotent State called out its National Guards, the 
unhappy people, men, women, and children, were shot and 
bayoneted, and for four days and nights the streets of Paris 
ran red with human blood. The victims of Socialism, numbering 
in all 16,000, paid for the experiment with their lives. As 
Victor Hugo said: “The national workshops proved a fatal 
experiment," while on the ashes of ruin and waste Napoleon III. 
erected his Empire. 


THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. 


The Commune lasted two months. It was proclaimed by 
the Social Democrats of Paris on March 18th, 1871, just at the 
moment when France had been defeated by Germany. The 
Executive or Central Committee or Commune—a self-constituted 
body—began their reign with a farcical and hypocritical election. 
On March 22nd, the “new government?” began its work of 
bloodshed. The Socialist troops fired upon a procession of 
unarmed citizens (who were on a peaceful errand to the Commune 
headquarters), killing seven persons and wounding many more. 

The next example of communal “Liberty” was the 
SUPPRESSION OF ALL NEWSPAPERS which did not agree with the 
Commune. 

Then came “The Law of Hostages,” under which it was 
decreed that for every revolutionary shot by the French troops 
three hostages were to be taken. The hostages were easily 
found, the Archbishop of Paris being amongst them. 

As the days went on acts of violence, murder, robbery, and 
sacrilege became frequent. 

On May 28rd the incendiaries began their work, and in a 
few days Paris was on fire. 

Meanwhile, 38 priests were shot, and the Archbishop of 
Paris and other “ hostages ” were butchered. 

By this time, however, the French regular troops had 
gained the mastery, and the Commune of 1871 was at an end. 


FATLURE, absolute and complete, sums up the history | 


of the second attempt in France to set up a Socialistic State., 
i | 


ì 


Yet this failure, only wiped out in blood and flame, is the one 
event which, according to Mr. Belfort Bax, Socialists throughout 
the world have agreed with single accord to celebrate. 


BREST MUNICIPALITY. 


In 1904, at the great French naval port of Brest, a Socialist 
“majority was elected on the municipal council. One of its 
first acts was to offend the religious feelings of the citizens. A 
by-law was passed to forbid the solemn bearing of the viaticum 
to the dying, and, subsequently, the use of religious emblems at 

funerals was prohibited. The ratepayers had to furnish 100,000 
francs to the Socialist Council to found a Bourse de Travail. 
It formed a centre for the fomenting of strikes, for seditious 
utterances, and incitements to class hatred. Almost every trade, 
including even the gravediggers, went on strike, for some reason 
or other, during the Socialist régime. Riots occurred, and on 
two occasions Brest was occupied by Republican troops. When 
the Socialists captured Brest the town was in a flourishing con- 
dition, but much of its mcney was then used to pauperise the 
people. The Socialists came into office with a balance of 402,800 
francs, but at the end of three years the Council owed 30,000 francs. 
In two years 23,584 persons were receiving poor relief out of a 
population of 71,000. An annual loss of £1,600 was made on the 
municipal theatre, and in fact every collectivist experiment was 
a failure. The Socialists had managed for the most part to evade 
the payment of the taxes which they had themselves imposed, 
and made many visits to Paris, where they fared extravagantly 
at the expense of the ratepayers. There were scarcely any 
building operations carried on, and commerce was in a depressed 
condition. The bankruptcy of the municipality being imminent, 
the citizens revolted, and turned out the Socialists at the next 
elections. 


THE GLASS WORKS AT ALBI. 


The story of the Albi Glass Works affords the latest, and in 
some ways the most interesting, example from France of the 
failure of Socialistic enterprise, even when encouraged and 
assisted by the Government. The works were purchased in 
1896 for £12,000 by the Socialists and handed over bodily to the 
workpeople. Here was a splendid opportunity for the workers 
to prove their devotion to the common interest. What 
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happened was that in the absence of strictly exercised capitalistic 
control, they competed with each other in slackness and in 
exploiting newcomers. 


The records of the enterprise show that while the number of 
working hours lost in 1903 amounted to 3,170, by 1907, through 
idleness, lack of control, and incapacity, the number had in- 
creased to 15,222 hours. By 1907, also, the profits of the works 
had been reduced to an almost inconsiderable sum, in spite of 
the tremendous productive potentialities of the concern, and of 
the advantages which the operatives enjoyed in having at their 
disposal the workmen’s organisations for the sale of their wares. 
The depot in Paris was badly stocked ; and the co-operatives, not 
being able to obtain what was ordered, had generally to take 
what was supplied. Further, the breakage in other works 
averaged 4 or 5 per cent., while in these Socialist works it was 
15 per cent. In April, 1912, the Paris Committee in whom the 
works are vested, stepped in and tried to restore order out of 
chaos by regulating wages and hours of labour, while the men 
were informed that the habit of knocking off work as the fancy 
took them could not be tolerated. An engineer, himself a 
Socialist, was appointed as supervisor. His first act was to put 
into practice the Socialist theory that every man was to be 
paid according to the quantity of the work done, without Special 
reference to the quality, and that a man should only be paid for 
work actually done. 


The result was an almost immediate strike, and on October 
9th, 1912, the employees extinguished the four furnaces and 
walked out of the works. It will cost something like £2,000 to 
start them again, a sum which they, as owners, will be compelled 


to bear. The story has its humour, grim and disappointing 
though it is. 


THE MINERS' MINE. 


Mr. Edward Vicars, His Majesty's Consul for the district of 
Lyons, in his report on the trade and commerce for the year 1908 
gives the following account of the failure of the “ Miners’ Mine," 
in the Loire Coal basin. He writes that the autumn of 1908 
marked the close of an interesting but ill-starred experiment in 
practical Socialism, which was commenced in 1891 and heralded 


as marking the inauguration of a new golden age of industrial: 
co-operation. A concession, consisting of four pits, covering an | 
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area of some 183 acres, had been obtained at a low price from a 
Paris banker, and subscriptions flowed in from all sides, including 
one from the Government. 

The working capital being secured, the Miners’ Union framed 
the rules of the society, the essential point of which was that all 
profits were to be divided among the workers in the mine. 
Dissensions and difficulties were not long in making their appear- 
ance, and practically never ceased until the final closing down of 
the pits. The chief disputes arose when the regular members of 
the society began to get in outside men to help. These auxiliaries 
gradually grew to consider themselves just as much shareholders 
as the original members, and therefore equally entitled to share 
in the profits. Moreover, it not infrequently happened that when 
funds were low an all-round pro rata reduction had to be made 
in wages—an arrangement which caused great dissatisfaction 
among many of the men, who, being unable apparently to grasp 
the principles of co-operation, demanded their full wages. 

Finally, a general meeting was called to settle these diffi- 
culties, at which it was decided to divide the workers into two 
separate classes, viz., members who should take their chance of 
pay according to the ready-money position of the Company from 
week to week, with a right to participate in profits, and auxiliary 
men with regular wages, no matter how empty the treasury, but 
with no right to any dividend. This decision raised an outcry 
among the ready-money men, who declared that it ran counter to 
the whole spirit of the enterprise, the principle of which was that 
all should share alike on a co-operative basis. The grievance was 
carried before the Courts, where it was decided that the general 
meeting had a perfect right to alter the statutes as it pleased. 

This quarrel marked the beginning of the end. Charges of 
corruption were freely brought. Quarrels followed thick and fast ; 
chairman after chairman was elected, only to be intrigued against 
and forced to resign—the year 1905 witnessing the election and 
deposition of no less than five. Serious fires in two of the pits 
contributed to hasten the inevitable crisis, and the hard times that 
followed—in which the whole of the Loire basin suffered—found 
the Miners’ Mine least of all able to make head against the storm. 
Money began to run short, creditors became pressing, and at 
length a receiver was put in and the pits closed down. Disastrous 
as its career has been from first to last, the story of the Miners’ 
Mine provides an object lesson in practical Socialism which may 
possibly prove to be not without its value. 
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FAILURES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great Britain does not provide so many examples of 
Socialist failures as France, but there are some of considerable 


significance. 


OWENISM. 

The success which attended the work of social and in- 
dustrial reform in connection with the factory at New Lanark, 
in which Robert Owen was a partner, cannot be disputed, but 
it must not be forgotten that the New Lanark system was 
not a system of Socialism. It was a capitalistic concern, the 
success of which, both commercially and socially, may be said 
to have been entirely due to Robert Owen’s organising ability, 
coupled with his keen sense of the necessity then, as there is 
the necessity still, for Social Reform. 


ORBISTON. 

It was one of Robert Owen’s disciples, Abram Combe, 
who made the first real attempt to set up a Socialistic com- 
munity at Orbiston, near Glasgow, in 1825. Trouble began 
in the community at once. This is scarcely to be wondered 
at, seeing that “the members were of the most motley 
description, many worthy people of the highest aims being 
mixed with vagrants, adventurers, and crotchety, wrong- 
headed enthusiasts.” (See “ History of Socialism," Kirkup, 
page 66.) 

No sooner had the community been established than the 
women began to complain about the Socialistic cooking. Out 
of doors people dug energetically, preparing ground for planting 
potatoes, and then suddenly left off because there was no one to 
direct them. The Communal children had all the defects and 
vices of other children, only in an accentuated degree, whilst 
the adults worked only by fits and starts, and in the intervals 
gave themselves up to “a languor and listlessness which no 
words could overcome.” Most of the members wanted to give 
as little as possible, and take as much as possible. The result 
was that after a trial of about two years the Orbiston experiment 
failed completely. 


TYTHERLEY. 


Another Socialistic community, begun in Hampshire in 
1839, was an absolute failure. 
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SOME LABOUR COLONY FAILURES. 


It is a singular fact that whenever the Socialist attempts 
legislation his efforts are always in directions where failures 
have already been made. No matter how impracticable a 
scheme has been proved to be, that is the scheme which is 
invariably the dearest to the Socialist. 


A curious instance of this appeared in the futile Right 
to Work Bill, introduced in the House of Commons by the 
Labour-Socialist Party, which has been rejected in every year 
from, 1908 to 1912. One of the great troubles of the Socialists 
has been their difficulty in explaining how they would treat the 
lazy and incompetent members of society. Penal colonies are the 
only solution of this very weak spot in their scheme of things 
which has as yet appealed to the Socialists, and this solution 
became part of the plan which they laid before Parliament. 


But they forgot that there were some such Colonies in 
existence, Colonies created by a few of the Socialist sympa- 
thisers in authority at Poplar and elsewhere, and on those 
occasions when the President of the Local Government Board, 
Mr. John Burns, once a vehement Socialist himself, has found 
it necessary to give the House the record of these Colonies he 
has been able to find nothing good to say of them. 


LAINDON WORKHOUSE COLONY. 


First there is the Laindon Workhouse Colony invented 
by the Poplar Board of Guardians, which, as Mr. Burns said, 
is “an exact replica of the penal form of Labour Colonies 
contemplated by the Bill" Laindon, which by 1908 had 
cost more than £20,000, extends to 100 acres, and employs 
140 men, the average cost per man being nearly double the 
rate of wages for the average agricultural labourer in the 
district. Here is what Mr. Burns had to say of it :— 

“ I went there and in a field on the other side of the 
road I saw an old agricultural labourer between 60 and 

65 years of age digging. He told me it took him a fortnight 

to dig an acre. I went across the rail, and found on the 

publie works 67 able-bodied men on conditions approxi- 
mating to the ‘right to work’ conditions, taking ten 
days to dig an acre and a half." 
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Could any exposure have been more complete? The 67 
men were having a lazy, quiet time, at the expense of the general 
public. They represent the unthrifty who would be the only 
ones to benefit by the advent of Socialism. 


HOLLESLEY BAY. 


Another of these Colonies, that at Hollesley Bay, was 
also visited by Mr. Burns, and once again he was able to sum 
up the situation in a sentence :— 

“ That estate, where, on an average, 250 men are 
employed every day, has cost the Central Unemployed 
Body in less than three years a gross sum of £100,000. 
Before the estate became a public relief works, a 
steward with eighteen farm hands was able to make a 
small profit or a small loss every year. Since it became 
a State Relief Work with 250 men engaged on it, it has had 
a net loss of £21,000 a year.” 

The net loss on the working of the Colony es 23rd 
November, 1905, to 31st March, 1912, was £136,497. The 
average cost per man and family was 32s. 6d. per week. 
The number of men employed at Hollesley Bay up to 31st 


March, 1912, was 6,504, but up to that date only 36 of these 


had found permanent employment as a result of the experiment. 


SOUTH OCKENDEN. 


Of the third Colony at South Ockenden, Mr. Burns had to 
make the following severe indictment :— 

“Seven hundred and ninety men have passed through 
that Colony at a cost per week per man of anything 
between 30s. and 32s., including the allowance to the family, 

out of the 790 who have gone through that Colony, 
its object being to train men for the land, to turn them 
back to the land, there is not a recorded instance of the 
men going back to agricultural work." 

Such are the official facts in regard to these Colonies, which 
are Socialist in principle and, generally speaking, Socialistic 
in origin. They are Socialistic experiments for which the 
thrifty and industrious working classes have to pay their share. 
It is examples such as these that the Socialists in Parliament 
did their best to multiply, in their proposal to erect “ these 
happy homes for wastrels " all over the country. 
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AMERICAN FAILURES. 


Although Robert Owen was not the originator either of 
Socialistic ideas or of Socialistic communities in America, it 
is noteworthy that even when he tried them there—in a new 
country, where new ideas were more likely to be accepted by 
the people and where his capital might be expected to give 
the new communistic society a better send-off than in an old 
country with more or less “set” ideas—the word “failure " 
had to be written on their tombstone. 


NEW HARMONY. 


Robert Owen wanted to test his system in America. He 
knew that there was a communistic colony numbering about 
1,000 persons in the State of Indiana which had first settled 
there in the year 1815. This colony was set up by a German 
community of RgLrarovs Socratists called Harmonists, under 
the leadership of one George Rapp. It is quite evident that 
they had not been very successful, for, nine years later, they 
were prepared to sell out to Robert Owen. In 1824 Robert 
Owen purchased the village domain of the Harmonists, re- 
christened it New Harmony, and started off his experiment on 
his own system. It failed after a test of less than three years. 

To New Harmony Owen invited the “industrious and 
well-disposed of all nations." About 900 to 1,000 persons 
who were dissatisfied with the existing order of Society, made 
up the community. They comprised a very mixed collection 
of Radicals, enthusiastic devotees to principle, honest free- 
thinkers, and lazy theorists, with a sprinkling of unprincipled 
sharpers thrown in. 


Communism in Practice. 


“Tuz New Harmony Community or EqvALITY," as it 
was called, drew up its articles of Union, one of which ran as 
follows :— 

All members of the community shall be considered 
as one family, and no one shall be held in higher or lower 
estimation on account of occupation. 

There shall be similar food, clothing, and education, 
as near as can be furnished, for all according to their ages, 
and as soon as practicable all shall live in similar houses 
and in all respects be accommodated alike. 
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Every member shall render his or her best service 
for the good of the whole. 
After only two months’ trial the community began to 
i show signs of boredom and to display an anxiety to return to 
i the old order of things. The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar- 
| Eisenach, who visited the community, after it had been in 
j existence only nine weeks, said that one of the members was 
| already leaving for Philadelphia. Two things particularly 
i struck the Duke, says Mr. Frank Padmore in his Life of Owen, 
j and they were— 

(a) the extreme frugality of the living ; and 

(b) the difficulty of amalgamating different social grades. 


An Impossible Life. 


Even in their amusements the better educated kept together. 
When dances took place in the public hall THE PARTNERS WERE 
DRAWN BY LOT, with the result that the young ladies “ turned 
up their noses at the democratic dancers which by this means 
fell to them” ! 

As an example of the tyranny and absence of common- 
sense proportion, or adjustment of things, there is on record 
the case of a young Virginian girl who, whilst she was playing 
the piano and singing to the entertainment of some other members (€ m 
of the community, was directed by one of the “ bosses” to 

` go and milk the cows—that was her duty. 

It is also known that the children of the community ran 
mad in point of morals, owing to the fact that they had never 
heard of the doctrine of praise or blame, reward or punishment, 
because it was a leading article in the creed of the community 
to ignore these things. 

After two years' existence Owen publicly acknowledged 
that the experiment was a failure. Individualism was gaining í 
the upper hand, and competitive trading was being established. Û 
Finally, Owen abandoned the enterprise, certainly a poorer ; 
if not a wiser man. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. * | 


There have been many other Socialistio failures in the 
United States, including the Yellow Springs community (also 
an Owenite experiment), the Clermont Phalanx or Brook Farm, 
and the Oneida community, as Mr. Noyes, who was the founder 
of the last named, has admitted in his book entitled “ History 
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of American Socialism." The Socialists of Mr. Noyes' experi- 
ment first called themselves the Perfectionists of Oneida. 
This community, like many of our present-day Socialists, held 
the doctrine of the “Complex Marriage,” which means the 
community of wives. They held that there was “ NO INTRINSIC 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROPERTY IN PERSONS AND PROPERTY 
IN THINGS.” The Oneida Community might be compared in its 
original form to our modern Agapemone, with this difference, 
that there was a larger proportion of husbands. 

As an industrial state the Oneida Community appears 
to have been so successful that by the year 1880 they dropped 
Communism oF Property in favour of Joint Stock Ownership 
and enterprise, and at the same time they adopted the ordinary 
marriage system. It became then, and remains to-day, the 
“Oneida Community, Limited.” It owns, among other things, 
water power and factories at Wallingford, Connecticut, and 
Niagara Falls, New York; and at the present time a board 
of eleven directors conducts the whole of its business upon 
COMPETITIVE LINES. 


RED BANK. 


An attempt was made to found a Social State at Red Bank, 
in Monmouth County, New Jersey, in the United States of 
America. The same complaints were made by the single men 
as in the case of the Murray River settlers in Australia, namely, 
that they had to work for children that were not their own. 
The single women also complained that they had to bear the 
burdens, without the compensations, of the married ones. 
People with small families objected to people with large ones. 
In most years there were no profits to divide, and when there 
were, no fair balance could be struck. Discontent became 
general, the settlement was sold to New Jersey farmers, and 
the settlers returned to the town life which they had abandoned. 


MOUNT WHITNEY. 


A few years ago a Socialist colony was started by some young 
farmers on the slopes of Mount Whitney, in California. They 
had resolved to establish an earthly paradise, in which each was 
to be for all, and allforeach. Everything went well for some time, 
and then gradually the work was foisted on to the women while the 
men gathered together to discuss public affairs or some regulation 
ofthe colony. The leader of the Socialists at last became tired of 
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the idleness and constant grumbling of his comrades, and resigned, 
Then the trouble increased, as every man being equal to everyone 
else became a law unto himself. The butcher passed his work on 
to the cobbler, the cobbler on to the tailor, the tailor on to the 
bookkeeper, and the bookkeeper on to any one who could be 
induced to do it. At last there was a strike, as nobody would 
work at his own job, and finally the Mount Whitney experiment 
in Socialism collapsed. Human nature had been too much for it. 


PARAGUAY. 


A further striking instance of the failure of Communism 
is supplied by Paraguay. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century Paraguay was a self-contained country with a com- 
munistic system. The land was all but completely nationalised. 
Two-thirds of the land was owned by the Government, which 
conducted great farms, and branches undertook the organisation 
of industry and regulated the supply of labour. 

When workers were wanted for the Government branches 
they were enlisted by force just as would be necessary in a 
Socialistic State. The country, as a whole, remained very poor 
under this system, which could only be kept going by cutting off 
Paraguay from competition with the rest of the world. 

The inevitable result of Socialism came in the form of an 
iron dictatorship. Francia, the Dictator, had all his political 
opponents arrested and ordered wholesale executions. He came 
to be so dreaded by the people that the streets emptied whenever 
he walked out. 

The country drifted into a military despotism. There 
was no freedom of political discussion, and the people were 
dragged into a war without their consent. In this war nine- 
tenths of the able-bodied men lost their lives. Paraguay was 
nearly annihilated as a nation. 

Since 1870 the communist system has given way. The 
land which was formerly owned by the State has been largely 
transferred to private ownership. Trade and competitive 
industry have been introduced, and the prosperity of the country, 
as compared with its former deplorable condition, has advanced 
by leaps and bounds. 


NEW AUSTRALIA. 


In 1893, following upon the failure of the strikes in Australia 
and New Zealand, William Lane, a Socialist and Australian 
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journalist, formulated a plan of wholesale migration to a land 
where he declared every worker should receive the full fruit of his 
labour. The Republic of Paraguay was decided upon, and as 
the result of negotiations the Paraguayan Government promised 
a grant, absolutely free of charge, of 450,000 acres of magnificent 
agricultural and grazing land, with local autonomy for the settlers. 
In a short time nearly £30,000 was paid into the coffers of the 
Association which Lane had formed to carry out his scheme for 
a colony of “ free men and women, citizens of a free land,” to be 
called “ New Australia.” 


The Beginning of Strife. 


In July, 1893, the first detachment of Socialists, consisting of 
241 persons, men, women, and children, sailed from Australia. 
But even on board the ship it was discovered that, if they had 
got rid of social inequality, there must be some to give orders 
and some to obey. A rule that no women should be allowed on 
deck after dark in order to prevent unseemly gallivanting, moved 
the female emigrants to rebel and storm the hatchway in assertion 
of their rights. On reaching the promised land the Socialists began 
operations, but there was a great deal of dissatisfaction at the way 
labour was distributed. Bitter charges of favouritism were 
continually levelled at Lane, and the foreman in charge of every 
industry. The police had to be called in to expel certain members 


who had broken the rules, and about a third of the colony seceded 
in a body. 


Mismanagement and Waste. 


A further batch of settlers, numbering about 190, subse- 
quently arrived at “ New Australia.” Soon after their arrival 
a crisis arose. It was found that the colony had been woefully 
mismanaged ; and Lane resigned and started another colony 
at Cosmé. But in place of the despotism of one man the settlers 
now suffered from an infliction of constantly changing officials 
and regulations. There was no regard for common property, 
and when the harvest came there was nothing to reap it with. 
Having no incentive but the good of all, not a soul would lift a 
finger to help, and much of the grain was lost. Mutual distrust, 
greed, jealousy, and unkindness prevailed, the stream of sub- 
scriptions had dried up, and money was raised by capitalistic 


contracts which gave away for a song the colonists’ chief means 
of livelihood. 


Individualism Triumphs. 

Soon the money was exhausted, the stores ran out, and the 
commonest necessaries of life were unobtainable. The same state 
of things existed at Cosmé. Even the children suffered from the 
blight which descended upon the community. Cut off from 
religion, and brought up to ignore all distinctions of age or sex, 
they sought only their own pleasure and rode roughshod over 
the old and infirm. 

A vote was taken at “ New Australia,” and it was decided 
that every man should be entitled to dispose of the fruits of his 
ownindustry. A new grant of land was made by the Government 
in place of the original one, and the 130 colonists who remained 
have, in many cases, become thriving and prosperous farmers. 
Cosmé, however, did not progress, and Lane ultimately forsook it 
and returned to Australia. (A full account of this Socialist failure 
has been published by the Anti-Socialist Union, in a pamphlet 
entitled “ Socialism, An Actual Experiment,” price 1d.) 


MUNICIPAL DISASTER—MILWAUKEE. 

Socialists are wont to exclaim that in many of the foregoing 
cases the element of incompatibility of temper, the presence of 
cranks, the hostility of Society in general militated against 
success. This argument cannot be used in the case of Milwaukee, 
an important American city of 373,857 inhabitants (1910), whose 
voters, in 1910, cast a plurality of votes in favour of a Socialist 
Mayor and Aldermen, and elected them to office, largely as a pro- 
test against the prodigality and waste of the pre-existing Govern- 
ment. The cost of running Milwaukee in 1909 under the non- 
Socialistic Government was £852,000. The Socialists promised 
retrenchment and economy, and won their election. In 1910, 
with Socialists in control, the cost of government was £951,000. 
In 1911-12 its budget asked for £1,032,000 for administration 
purposes. And no explanation was offered. The Socialists 
promised employment to all, but even with elaborate boulevard 
and museum schemes set on foot, a year of office found them 
with an army of 10,000 unemployed—a number unexampled in 
the history of that prosperous city—walking the streets. A 
Socialist paper, “ The New York Call,” describes how tender- 
hearted Socialists arranged a dance in aid of the 10,000 unem- 
ployed, whereby £1,000 was raised for their benefit. That meant 
a benefit of 2s. for each unemployed person ; but it also indicated 
the hopeless incapacity of the Government to deal with a crying 
social ill largely of their own creation. 
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By 1912, the disgust of the citizens of Milwaukee had risen 
to such a pitch that, burying all factional disputes, they 
combined to oust the Socialists—which they did by a huge 
majority, electing a non-party Mayor, and a body of Aldermen 
pledged to the service of the city and its inhabitants. 

The representative of a leading American daily newspaper, 
who visited Milwaukee at the time of the election in February, 
1912, has reported upon the causes of Socialist failure, and summed 
up the results of Socialist rule, in a memorandum which is worth 
quoting in full :— 


Causes of Failure. 


" Narrow partisanship. Socialist officers and leaders have 
governed for their own party, not for the whole city. Every 
underhand method was used to push the party and its members 
and the interests of the city were neglected. Laws were vio- 
lated. Errors were made without number. The whole ad- 
ministration reflects the influence of small men saturated with 
party bigotry. Intolerance was carried to its harshest limit. 
There was no virtue in any other party, according to Socialist 
claims and actions, or in any citizen not a Socialist.” 

“Inefficiency and wastefulness. Socialists started out with 
a blare about experts. The pretence continued for a short time. 
Then the ‘spoils’ plan blossomed out as never before. There were 
not enough jobs to supply the party faithfuls and more were 
created at frequent intervals. Salaries were also raised to cater 
further to the principle of personal and party cupidity. Not 
one big thing was accomplished for the city in two years. In fact 
the big problems did not even have the surface scratched. The 
city is threatened with sewage contamination of the lake water 
supply. The Socialists did nothing but temporise. The sewage 
question is quite urgent, as the city has outgrown the old plans 
for sewage disposal. An expert study of this problem by paid 
experts engaged by a preceding administration was ignored by 
the Socialists and for a time virtually suppressed. Various 
small reforms were attempted, usually those that might have 
the merit only of novelty, or which might give favourable pub- 
licity. Free water for washerwomen was a great subject for a 
time, but this came to absolutely nothing. The Socialists pro- 
mised city markets to help the common people. Nothing was 
done. City labourers were given an added wage and union 
labour was recognised, largely to attract union votes, while 
union men, if not Socialists, were ignored in filling positions in 
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the city service. Many slight and negligible reforms were 
attacked, but in a general way. The streets were dirtier than 
ever. The air was as filled with dirt and smoke as usual, if 
not more so. In fact, the average citizen would have had to look 
long to find any improvement in the administration of affairs. 
Of course, nothing really Socialistic was done. A private com- 
pany still owns and operates the trams and furnishes light. An- 
other corporation furnishes gas. The city has long owned and 
run its water system. The administration was Socialistic only 
in name and for office.” 


“Socialists even distrusted the people, while proclaiming 
their love for the common people and their adherence to the 
tenets of strict democracy. A few Socialist leaders in secret 
caucus settled all policies and named officers, while some of the 
rank and file of Socialists approved, through a cut and dried 
referendum. In fact, the rank and file of Socialists and the rank 
and file of all parties had nothing to say. Socialists advocated a 
million dollar park on both sides of the upper Milwaukee river. 
Yet the people could not be trusted with a referendum. The 
land was later found to be worth only $700,000, and the whole 
project fell by the wayside. Milwaukee rule was more largely 
the rule of bosses than ever before. It was rule from above.” 


“Socialists preached class hatred. Through their paper, 
with gross misrepresentations in cartoons and print, the character 
of one after another of reputable citizens was maligned and 
ridiculed. No man was safe, or is safe, from their malicious 
darts. Truth is not necessary to their campaigns. In fact, it 
impedes their soaring wings of fancy and prevents the picturesque 
and racy phrases in which they are wont to indulge." 


SCHENECTADY AND DISCORD. 


Another municipal failure is reported from America, where 
in 1911 the citizens of Schenectady, New York, a town of 72,826 
inhabitants (1910), 80 per cent. of whom are engaged in the 
electrical and engineering industries, elected to the Mayoralty 
Dr. George R. Lunn, the Socialist candidate, by a plurality of 
1,999 votes. During the election, the principal campaign weapon 
of the party was a newspaper, the “ Schenectady Citizen," 
edited by a Mr. Henry, a convinced Socialist, and one of the 
Mayor's closest friends and most trusted advisers. 
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Six months after the election, Mr. Henry resigned from his 
party and his editorship, declaring that “ when put to the test 
of practical Government, Socialism must fail" Mr. Henry 
went on to describe the conditions which followed the inaugura- 
tion of Socialist rule in his town :— 


“The Municipal Government is run by an autocratic caba 
who ignore everybody’s wishes except their own. 

“I am thoroughly disgusted with the wranglings and in- 
tense discontent at the party meetings in connection with an 
organisation whose teachings are comradeship. If they are so 
discordant among so small a number, how can they conclude 
that the whole world would be so ideal under their theories ? 
They have every chance to try their theories at their own meet- 
ings, and yet what terrible discord reigns! Let the rank and 
file want something, then tactics enter, and the result is that the 
‘big’ fellows have their own way. There is no democratic 
expression.” 

At the November, 1913 elections, Dr. Lunn was defeated by 
a plurality of 1,734 votes, and the Socialists lost control of the 
City Council. One Socialist candidate for county office only 
was elected—the Sheriff—by 1,000 votes. 


IMPERIAL FAILURES. 
MURRAY RIVER. 


Some years ago the Government of South Australia, which 
was then somewhat Socialistic in its sympathies, set up a number 
of village settlements on the River Murray. The settlements 
were established on a Socialistic or communistic basis. They 
came to an untimely end owing to difficulties which such a 
community could not overcome. The married man and the single 
man did the same amount of work, but the former drew rations 
for himself, and his wife and children also had their rations. 
The single man was consequently working to support the 
family of the married man. He objected to it, and that was 
one of the principal sources of failure. There were also quarrels 
as to the amount of work each man should perform, and also 
as to the nature of the farm operations to be undertaken. The 
settlements were a real instance of an attempt to put Socialism 
into practical operation which conspicuously failed. 
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ALICE RIVER. 


In the years 1890 to 1891 there were many believers in 
Communism in Queensland, and an attempt was made to put it 
into practice by the establishment of the Alice River Settlement. 
Every assistance was rendered by the Government and the public, 
in order that the communal idea should be given a fair trial, 
It was decided to establish an agricultural farm and orchard, 
and 72 men, all single, joined the communistic settlement. 
Subscriptions were obtained from a neighbouring township, 
and the squatters gave donations of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
farm tools. The Alice River communists were principally 
shearers and shedhands, who about that time were on strike. 
While the strike lasted they spent their time in clearing the land 
they had leased from the Government. The Government subse- 
quently provided plants, seeds, trees, and vines, and an engine 
for pumping water. 


Discontent arises. 


Complete co-operation meant that all cash earned by the 
members off the settlement should be handed in to the general 
fund. While the crops were growing some of the communists 
obtained work outside, the balance staying in the settlement 
to keep things straight there. Discontent, however, arose, 
owing to doubts as to whether the full amount of the various 
earnings was handed in, and it was evident to the men who took 
work outside that those who stayed at home did not at all threaten 
to shorten their life by overwork. Then there arose trouble 
about the use of the horses and tools, and accusations went flying 
round in regard to ill-treating the animals and skimping the 
work on the land. So the men who were in the habit of going out 
to work went out altogether, and left the balance to manage 
the settlement for their own benefit. 


The Break up. 


The dwindling continued, and only eleven men were left in 
1906. The property consisted of 25 acres of vines, fruit trees, 
and garden, and 2,560 acres of grazing land, for which only a 
rental of £4 per year was paid. In 1908 the members again dis- 
agreed, and it was decided to dissolve the agreement and float 
the property into a Limited Liability Company. In 1909 
there were only three of the original 72 remaining, and in January, 
1910, the property was sold outright to two of the shareholders. 
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Capitalists are now building on the ashes of a communistic failure 
a successful private enterprise. 


A LABOUR LEADER ON NEW ZEALAND’S SOCIALISM. 

In 1910, the year in which the Socialist-Labour Party 
assumed control of the Australian Federal Parliament (winning 
44 out of 75 seats in the House of Representatives, and 15 out 
of the 18 seats then vacated by retiring senators), the net of 
Socialism was spread more closely than ever about New Zealand. 

Socialists in England hailed with enthusiasm this oppor- 
tunity to test their propaganda by practice; and the most 
extravagant promises were made of the great benefits which the 
Fisher Government would confer upon the Australian Dominion. 

Mr. E. G. Jellicoe, formerly a prominent Labour and Radical 
politician, who returned from New Zealand and Australia in 
January, 1912, made a careful examination of the results of 
Socialistic experiments in those countries, and declared himself 
a determined convert to Constitutionalism and a bitter opponent 
of Socialistic legislation. In an interview with a prominent 
London newspaper he declared that “ Socialism is marching the 
Commonwealth and the Dominion straight to ruin.’’* 

Mr. Jellicoe’s name will be familiar to many as having been 
the Radical and Labour candidate for the Walton Division of 
Liverpool in 1906 and 1910. 

In the course of the interview above ea to Mr. Jellicoe 
said :--“ When I left New Zealand in 1904, and returned to 
practise my profession in England, the Colony was prosperous in 
every way. Her best citizens had by enactments of social 
reform secured, as they thought, for the working classes and the 
poorest in the community the material means of bettering them- 
selves. I confess I was one of those who thought that the better- 
ing of the people was more important than their production, and 
that the latter would increase with their improvement and as 
their national character developed. 

“ During the last eight months I have revisited the Dominion. 
All my political views have been falsified. The development 
and working out in New Zealand of Soeialistic reforms under 
manhood suffrage and a universal female suffrage, led by pro- 
fessional politicians and demagogues, and the spread of silly 
theories about the relations of capital to labour have resulted in 
bringing a country possessing all the potentialities of prosperity 
almost to the brink of financial and industrial ruin.” 


*Standard, January 6th, 1912. 
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"Individual enterprise and individual thrift have been 
substantially annihilated; capital has been withdrawn or is 
withheld from enterprise, and employment, as a consequence, 
has slackened, and in some places ceased ; the cost of living has 
risen enormously ; the community as a whole lives on shoddy, * 
and labour is really having a very bad time of it. The Industrial * 
Arbitration Acts have proved to be spurious. They have resulted 
only in putting upon an already fully taxed community a host of 
well-paid Government officials who live by harassing the trades 
and industries of the country." i 
“ A similar wave of mad Soeialistie and Labour legislation 
has overtaken Australia, and the Labour party in both the Com- 
monwealth and New Zealand to-day are working out not only 
their own destruction, but the destruction of all their fellow-eitizens. 
A man who is a non-unionist is not allowed to-day to earn a 
livelihood. After all I have witnessed during the past eight or | 
nine months in New Zealand and Australia of the tyranny and 
ignoranee and laziness, colossal insolence, and absolute fraud of 
labour collectivism, I have determined henceforward to resist 
to the utmost the detestable and abominable crusade which is being * 
waged in this country to achieve a similar social upheaval by 
fostering and making political eapital out of class prejudice and 
elass rancour, and destroying the institutions of which the country a 
is so justly proud.” 


DEMOCRACY versus SOCIALISM. 


There is but one conclusion to be drawn from all the attempts 
to put Socialism into practice. That conclusion has been admir- 
ably summed up by Professor Flint. 


“WHEREVER COMMUNISTIC ASSOCIATIONS HAVE 
NOT PROVED FAILURES AS INDUSTRIAL OR ECONOM- 
ICAL EXPERIMENTS, THEIR SUCCESS HAS BEEN 
DEPENDENT ON TWO CONDITIONS, NAMELY, A SMALL 4. 
MEMBERSHIP AND A STRICT DISCIPLINE ; THE ONE ne 
OF WHICH PROVES THAT COMMUNISM CANNOT BE 
APPLIED TO NATIONS, AND THE OTHER OF WHICH 
SHOWS THAT IT IS NOT IN HARMONY WITH THE ET 
TEMPER OF A DEMOCRATIC AGE." 
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Thoughts on Socialism. By Samuel Storey. 1d. each, by post 
2d.; 5s. 100, by post 6s. 

The People's Savings. 6d. 100, by post 8d.; 3s. 1,000, by post 
3s. 6d. 

Simple Simon on Capital. 10d. 100, by post ls. ld.; 5s. 1,000, 
by post 5s. 7d. 

Co-partnership and Profit-Sharing. By C. H. Temple. Id. each, 
by post 2d.; 5s. 100, by post 6s. 

Municipal Trading ; its Failure as a Business Proposition. 2d. 
each, by post 3d. ; 10s. 100, by post lls. 

Twenty Good Reasons why no Honest Trade Unionist ean be a 
Socialist. 1s. 8d. 100, by post 2s. 2d.; 10s. 1,000, by post 
11s. 2d. 

Socialism in Working Order. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 1d. each, by post 2d. ;. 5s. 100, by post 6s. 

Socialism—An Actual Experiment. The Story of a Socialist 
Colony in Paraguay. By Stewart Grahame. ld. each, 
by post 2d.; 5s. 100, by post 6s. 

The Cause of Unemployment. 6d. 100, by post 8d.; 3s. 1,000, 
by post 3s. 6d. 

The Answer to Socialism. By Ernest E. Williams. ld. each, 
by post 2d.; 5s. 100, by post 6s. 

The State Regulation of Wages. By H. McCale. 1d. each, by 
post 2d.; 5s. 100, by post 6s. 

Socialist Slaves. 6d. 100, by post 8d. ; 3s. 1,000, by post 3s. 6d. 

A 30s. Minimum Wage. 6d. 100, by post Sd. ; 3s. 1,000, by post 
3s. 6d. 

The Truth About the Paris Commune. By John B. Marsh. (lllus- 
trated.) 2d. each, by post 3d.; 10s. 100, by post lls. 
Work and Wages. Two points of view. 10d. 100, by post 1s. 1d. ; 

5s. 1,000, by post 5s. 7d. 

Is the Worker Robbed? The Truth about the National Income. 
10d. 100, by post 1s. 1d. ; 5s. 1,000, by post 5s. 7d. 

The Despotism of the Labour Party. ByHarold Cox. ld. each, 
by post 2d. ; 5s. 100, by post 6s. 

Red Baptism. 6d. 100, by post 8d. ; 3s. 1,000, by post 3s. 6d. 

Danger Ahead : Socialist Sunday Schools. An Exposure of the 
Attempt by Socialists to Capture Teachers and Children. 
By Reginald Wilson. 1d. each, by post 2d.; 5s. 100, by post 
6s. 

The State-Owned Railway and the Shareholder. By Vernon 
Sommerfeld. ld. each, by post 2d.; 5s. 100, by post 6s. 
Nationalisation and the Railway Worker. 6d. 100, by post 8d.; 

3s. 1,000, by post 3s. 6d. 

The Railwayman's Wage. 6d. 100, by post 8d.: 3s. 1,000, by post 
3s. 6d. 

Syndiealism : What Is It? By W. McCartney, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. ld. each, by post 2d.; 
5s. 100, by post 6s. 

The Paralysing Hand of the State. 6d. 100, by post 8d. ; 3s. 1,000, 

by post 3s. 6d. 

Ho! for the Merry Tillett. 6d. 100, by post 8d.; 3s. 1,000, by 
post 3s. 6d. 

Nailed ! 4d. 100, by post 6d. ; 2s. 1,000, by post 2s. 6d. 

Read What Your Would-be Rulers of To-morrow Are Saying 
To-day. 6d. 100, by post 10d.; 3s. 1,000, by post 4s. 6d. 
Besieged by the Socialists. (Coloured Map) Is. 6d. 100, by post 
2s.; 12s. 1,000, by post 13s. 6d. 


POSTERS. 


“The False Light," in seven colours. Size 40in. by 30in. (See 
front page.) 4d. each, by post 7d.; 4s. per dozen, by post 
4s. 6d. ; 30s. per 100, by post 31s. ; £7 per 509, by rail £7 5s. ; 
£12 per 1,000, by rail £12 10s. 

* The False Light," in one colour. Size 8iin. by 5jin. (See front 
page.) 21s. per 5,000, by rail 22s. 6d. ; 40s. per 10,000, by 
rail 44s. 6d. 

Socialism Means Slavery. Size 30in. by 20in. 1s. per doz., by post 
ls. 3d. ; 7s. 6d. per 100, by rail 8s. 

Soeialism Means Robbery. Size 30in. by 20in. 1s. per doz., by post 
1s. 3d. ; 7s. 6d. per 100, by rail 8s. 

Socialists are The Enemies of the Workers. Size 30in. by 20in. 
ls. per doz., by post 1s. 3d. ; 7s. 6d. per 100 by rail 8s. — 

Soeialism—Is the End of All, &e. Size 30in. by 20in. Is. per doz., 
by post Is. 3d. ; 7s. 6d. per 100, by rail 8s. 

Chart. In two colours. Analysis of Mr. W. H. Mallock's * Critical 
Examination of Socialism." Size 30in. by 20in. 1s. per doz., 
by rail 1s. 3d. ; 7s. 6d. per 100, by rail 8s. 

Chart. Opinions and Biographies of Some Opponents and Advo- 
cates of Socialism. Size 25in. by.20in. ls. per doz., by post 
ls. 3d. ; 7s. 6d. per 100, by rail 8s. 
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